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"CHIEF-MAKING" AMONG THE PASSAMAQUODDY 

INDIANS. 

It has been said that it is difficult to induce individuals to aban- 
don old customs and habits, and nearly impossible to prevent them 
from relapsing into these from time to time. Naturally, however, 
constant intercourse with white neighbors has had its influence over 
the Wab-an-aki, and has changed nearly all of their customs, as it 
has their costumes. The ceremony which has undergone the least 
change as observed among the Passamaquoddies is the Rite of Chief- 
making, as the election and inauguration of governor is called. The 
government is a tribal assembly, composed of chief, subordinate chief, 
Po-too-us-win, captains, and councillors. The latter are appointed by 
the chief from among the old men of the tribe. They do not make 
the laws, for the law is usage transmitted by tradition. They settle 
all matter of dispute by the decision of the majority, receiving the 
chief's sanction. A new captain is chosen on the resignation of an- 
other, and is installed in office at the inauguration of the chief. 

The name or duty of Po-too-us-win is not easily defined. He is 
the "keeper of the wampum," he is the installing officer, he is the 
envoy extraordinary, sent with presents or wampum, on visits of im- 
portance to other tribes ; the Po-too-us-win is really the mouthpiece 
through which the chief speaks. 

Five days are usually devoted to the ceremony of chief-making, 
though the festivities often last for one or even two weeks. 

The office of chief is never hereditary, and until recently it was 
only on the death of a chief that a new one was chosen. If there 
were two candidates, the matter was decided by the candidates join- 
ing hands over a mark drawn between them, their adherents forming 
two lines by each clasping his arms around the waist of the one in 
front of him. The party which succeeded in pulling the opposition 
candidate across the mark had the right to elect the chief. This 
method seems to have been unsatisfactory, for in later years they 
tried the expedient of each one placing his hat at the feet of the 
preferred candidate. This was brought into disrepute by the hats 
often numbering more than the heads. At the present time they 
vote by ballot and the election is held every four years. Of the five' 
days devoted to chief-making the first is entirely given to electioneer- 
ing and voting. On the second day a council is held by the newly 
elected officers and their friends. Funds are contributed to defray 
contingent expenses, and minor preparations made for the feast. 
The inauguration is held on the third day. Formerly it was custom- 
ary to use the flesh of a moose or caribou, but on the occasion, a 
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description of which I subjoin, a young ox was killed, and the meat 
boiled in some large kettles over an open fire. 

This meat is a very important factor in the rites and is called Ges- 
d-td-gd-ben. The heart and some of the entrails, along with savory 
herbs, were put in another kettle, and a soup made ; no condiments 
were used in either case. 

While the meat was cooking, the old men, the officers, and visiting 
officers went into a wigwam — which is built for the purpose — and 
proceeded with the rites which no women or young men are allowed 
to witness. 

A stand held the tribal wampum, the silver gorgets, and the chief's 
hat. The new chief was told where to sit, and, after a silence last- 
ing several minutes, the Po-too-us-win arose, and advancing to the 
chief, gave the following salutation : " You are now a great man ; 
you have been chosen to lead us. You must have the dignity be- 
coming to a chief. You must look after the welfare of your people. 
You must not let one do another an injury. You are now a great 
man. Chief, I salute you ; " at the same time placing the hat on 
the chief's head. 

Each of the captains then saluted him in much the same words. 
The Po-too-us-win hung a silver gorget on the chief's neck, while 
outside of the wigwam the report of a gun announced to the tribe 
that the new chief was installed in office. 

After this the subordinate officers were installed and advised. 
Then the meat was brought in large wooden bowls, and placed near 
the centre of the wigwam ; the Indians, sitting or kneeling about the 
bowls, ate the meat with their hands, and drank the soup from rudely 
shaped dishes made of birch-bark. 

[The meat and soup left from this repast was apportioned out to 
each head of a family, who took the food to his own wigwam, where, 
with much reverence, it was eaten in silence by the women and 
children.] 

The Po-too-us-win sang : — 

Chiefs, I greet you with a song : — 
I greet you, captains — 
I greet you all. 

at the same time shaking hands with each one in turn. He impro- 
vised a song in praise of the meat. This song is called Sachem-sca- 
wint-wagen} 

The captains also improvised songs to the meat. After this part 
of the ceremony — which is called Weck-we-bal-ten, meaning "the 
people's supper to the officers " — they again arranged themselves in a 
circle around the room. A drum was beat with short, sharp taps, very 
slowly at first ; each beat of the drum was accompanied by a " honk 
1 Really the chief's song by proxy. 
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— honk — honk " from those in the circle. Then the door was burst 
open, and six women, chosen from among the visitors, entered dan- 
cing. 1 As they passed before the chief, he threw a shawl over the 
head of the first one, the captains throwing shawls over the others. 
They danced three times around the room, still covered ; then all 
present joined in the dance, the women leading. This is called Moee- 
mayic-hapijic, or " women thanking for the chief." The shawls be- 
come the property of the women who dance, and are treasured as 
trophies. The old custom was to place masks over their faces. There 
are none of these masks in preservation, so they use shawls instead. 

Until after the women's dance, the rite was conducted with all the 
solemnity of mysticism. At that point, however, the doors were 
opened, the chief sang a long " salutation," in which all were invited 
to join the dancing. These dances defy description, and they seem 
interminable, it is so difficult to see where one ends and the next 
begins. There are the tribal dances, the Micmac, the Mohawk, and 
the Snake dance. 2 The Mohawk is more properly a war-dance ; it is 
executed with much energy and is very fatiguing. 

On the fourth day a secret council was " called " by the new officers : 
they held one long session, eating nothing until it was over. That 
day the supper was provided by the subordinate chief, and was nearly 
a repetition of the day before, including the same dances. 

The fifth was a general holiday. Complimentary speeches were 
made, flattering adieus, were spoken by the guests, though some of 
them remained through the succeeding week. That night the women 
gave the eswe-mas-woc-hapijic, consisting of nuts, candy, fruit, to- 
bacco, and pipes. Nearly all, men, women, and children, smoked 
during the dance, which was continued to a late hour. This ended 
the inauguration proper ; but there are many customs pertaining to 
etiquette, relevant to the ceremony. After the adieus are spoken, it 
is customary for the tribe to get together in council, and there de- 
cide how much longer a time the guests must remain, and though 
the visitors are about to embark on their canoes, the captains are 
expected to forcibly detain them. 

This is the occasion for more feasting, and usually the Wa-bap 
(wampum) is " read." Wampum " reading " is the reciting of records 
or of traditions which the Wa-bap commemorates. 

1 It is customary to invite friends from neighboring tribes to attend the festiv- 
ities. The candidates for office provide for their entertainment, and it would be 
very " bad form " not to accept of the civility thus tendered. Though I had pro- 
vided for myself quite liberally, I felt constrained to eat at the table prepared by 
my host for his Indian friends. 

a Dr. Fewkes, in his " Contribution to Passamaquoddy Folk-Lore " in this 
Journal, vol. iii. No. 11, describes the Snake dance in detail. 

Mrs. W. Wallace Brown. 



